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_assO('zN!'_—| t cause in which they are engaged, were they less 


= 


extensively known.’ ‘There were a few--and a 
{= === '! precious few--among them who were, in every 
| sense of the term, gentlemen; and it was owing to 
‘their exertions in a particular manner, that pre- 
vented that low and filthy spirit which filis the 
anti-masonic papers, from coming out into a form, 


| 


| i} 


timents and feelings is of thisconvention. It must 
have been apparent to every spectator who heard 
= the remarks, and took notice of the spirit with 
which they were uttered,that nearly all ofthe speak- 
ers stigmatise the masons with opprobrious terms; 
and that herein consisted the very soul and life of 
their arguments, alius, ‘investigations.’ The d.s- 
closures of many, consisted in jests, sneers, and 
_sarcasms, which, I am sorry to say, can exist in the 
Agents allowed the 7th copy: are holden for all sub- bosoms only, of those who are governed by mo- 
scribers they ubtain. Individuals must send tives the most low and unhallowed, of any that 

$3 on ordering the paper. Nosub- can actuate the human breast. No person who is 


scriptions received for less willing to ‘live, and let live’, or who cherishes 
than one year. 


g- Communications must be addressed to the Editor. ||ON€ spark of the ‘ milk of haman kindness’, or 
§G- Letters on business, to Moore & SEvEy. who has the duo-decillionth part of an ounce, of 

E. CODDINGTON, PRINTER. what is sometimes termed modesty, could ever 

‘have had the effrontery to stand before an audi- 
of anything 4ut anti-masons, and utter such 
asalmagundi of bombastic and whimsical non- 
“sense, as that which come from the lips of som»; 
Cunsity is one of the governing principles of and which appeared to be swallowed by others, 
action. It is that which prompts us onward, to | with a relish that forcibly reminded us of another 
do many things that are commendable, and some | species of animal which shall be nameless, for fear 
(and not a very small sum) thatare not so. *Tis | of giving them offence. ‘There were others who 
curiosity that prompts the gossip to pry his nose | took a different stand, and who were in favor of 
every where, where he is wanted, and not unfre- conducting things decently ;and much more,to have 
quently where he is not. *T'was curiosity, Mr. their resolves appear such when laid before the 
Editor, that induced you to become a mason; and community, — It therefore required herculean 
tis curiosity--tho’ ot a different kind, 1 hope-- || POWers of eloquence toinduce that body, to fol- 
that induces others to become anti-masons. "Twas | !0W the dictates of the judgment instead of pas- 
curiosity that called together our famous Faneuil | *!0? and we have seldom witnessed a more strik- 
Hall convention, and so ’twas curiosity that 1g Instance of the power of eloquence, than was 
prompted me and others to go and see it; to see, 
specied bined wax to its adjournment. A resolution was offered by a 
chamine thee: member, declaring it the object and business of 
well as to hear some “important disclosures” on’ the fraternity of masons, to destroy the reputa- 
the subject of masonry. After witnessing their tions, disarrange the business, &c. of all seced- 
movements for a time, and paying particular at- masons, wae oppened by. 
tention to their looks, gestures and actions, can- ©" who thought — were honorable excep- 
dor obliges us to confess, that there was about as! 'ons. A Mr. Allen* (who I understand is the 
much resemblance between them, and those ani-| famous lecturer) thought different, and continued 


mals usually denominated—-by way of distinction | at some length, in a strain of eloquence as insipid 


—men, as we generally find in our peregrinations | *By the way we havea curious anecdote to relate of 
through the world. ‘The same candor also, would | this gentleman. It is said, that when he was in this 


require of us to say, that the convention was not city lecturing some months since; a couple of wags 


2 é met him in the street, and hit upon the following ex- 
composed of talent, or elevated character. What ‘periment to frighten him. The moment they came in 


Imean by this, is, precisely what the president) contact with him, one exclaimed, ‘there goes Allen !’ 

said, on taking the chair:—* he neither brought to which the other responded, ‘He shall not go out of 

age, nor character extensively known.’ It is true the city alive ! ! Phere was no mistake,’ it took. 


: He immediately went to William Anti, and reported 
there might have been some who brought age, | what he had heard; who, in order to prevent a sec- 


but not a ‘ character extensively known;’ and it is |ond Morgan affair, kept him secreted nearly twenty- 
equally true, that there were others, who brought | four hours in his cellar or garret among old boots, 


., | Shoes, pegs, japan blacking bottles, cobwebs, cow- 
with them not only age, but ‘characters’ which it | hides, calf and sheep skins, &c. &c. which, for ought 


would be quite as well for themselves, and the || we know, were the means of saving his life. 
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and going before the world officia'ly, as the sen-/. 


/as anything we can recollect to have heard. In 
the meantime, Dr. ‘Yhompson’s features were ob- 
served to be some what agitated, and his loose coat 
was thrown off with more than ordinary quick - 
ness; after which he stood facing the chairman 
with an expression that indicated anything but 
-quietness—when it was annuunced that Dr. T. 
had the floor. He commenced speaking amid con- 
siderable confusion, but soon gained the attention 
of the audience, and was listened too, with the 
most profound silence. He said he had no preju- 
dice against a single mason on earih--that it con- 
tained among its members some of the first minds 
in the country, and that it was their object to 
bring them out of the dark walls with which they 
were surrounded. He went on to inquire what 
was the object of that Convention, and stated that 
it was to diffuse light on the sudject of masonry a- 
mong the people and to induce. other masons to 
‘come out froni its ‘dark walls’--and then with a 
tone and emphasis that was thrilling, asked, why 
will you spice those resolutions then, with that 
bitterness which can dothem no good, and which 
will counteract all the influence they may oth- 
|wise exert. He discanted at some length, with 
peculiar emphasis and power upon the impropriety 
of resorting to such measures; and finally sat down, 
when the most perfect silence pervaded the hall. 
‘The mover then arose (anda more sheepish look- 
‘ing object cannot well be conceived) and said;-- 
‘ander these circumstances Mister Chairman, I 
| withdraw my motion.? Thus were the resolutions 
divested of a bit of slang, as contemptible, as it 
was silly and malignant. ‘The whole responsibili- 
ty rested upon two or three individuals, and nev- 
er did we witness more praisworthy exertions than 
-were exhibited on their part, by putting their 
shoulders to the wheel, and attempting to keep 
(their ‘dunder headed companions’ from rolling in- 
‘tothe mud. ‘Thanks to Dr. ‘Thompson for bis ex- 
-ertions in preventing such a heterogenous mass of 
offals from fomenting; and thereby averting the 
“consequences of a spontaneous combustion. 

No mason can deny but that important disclo- 
sures were made, and those of a great variety of 
character. Mr. Walker for instance, ‘disclosed’ 
‘no small share of egotism and vanity, and now 
and then discharged a squib of silly abuse, the ef- 
fect of which we are unable to predict. Suffice it 
to say the speech, taking it ‘all in all,’ was about 
ona par with one he delivered some months previ- 
“ous. Tothe favored few who heard that effort, 
we can convey no idea of anything more supreme- 
ly ludicrous. It is but justice tohim, howey- 
er, to say, that for laborious research, and rhetori- 
cal diction, for a clear and lucid exposition of the 
‘principles of masonry.’ for mathematical, scien- 
‘tifical, and metyphysical demonstration ; he was 


exceeded by not more than a dozen, who spoke in 
‘the Convention. ‘T'here were others who did not 
'reach such a pitch of the sublime ; and some--to 
to their credit beit spoken--who made no at- 
|, tempts. 


ay 


{ 


| 


trary notwithstanding. Z. 
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The Convention is over; the assembly has dis- 
persed. What will be its effects upon the future 
state of the world, the Almanack makers only, 
can, with any degree of certainty predict. Its ef- 
fects upon the planetary system, we presume, will 
be still less. Although the Convention has been 
over for several days, we have not been able to 
discover but that the tide ebbs and flows the same 
as usual: neither isthere any manifest difference 
in the daily revolutions of the Globe on its axis ; 
and we doubt not, that it has made some progress 
in its revolution round the sun; ‘The Massachu- 
setss Grand Anti- Masonic Convention’ to the con- 


BRIEF REMARKER---NO., 7, 

Tue great solicitude manifested by Mr. Sumner, 
to establish the fact that the tendencies of Masonry 
are opposed to the Christian religion, has led him 
jnto occasional reflections which partake more of the | 
qualities of malignity than of christian charity, 
Such a course will hardly procure a character for 
sanctity ; for one of its characteristics is fairness, 
The sinister expressions sprinkled over his book of 
humiliations may be captivating to the bad feelings 
of a few, but they will be offensive to the sober re- 
flections of many. 


‘* Masonry, in its three first degrees, makes no pro- | 
fession of the christian religion; and in this, perhaps, it | 
does not disappoint the hopes of its votaries. The 
Church and the Lodge are under different masters; and | 
require a different sort of service and of servants.”’ p.10. 


The street brawler, who disturbs the quiet of a 
peaceable population in their midnight slumbers, 
commits a venial offence compared with the atrocity 
that fans the religious sensibilities of a community 
into a flame of desolating persecution. The 
feelings of the heart, in times of religious excite. | 
ment, are enlisted in warlare against supposed | 
evils. That which God intended as the solace of | 
man, in his social intercourse and in his private | 
devotions, becomes the bane of his existence. The 
pure streams of religion are easily defiled by the 
bitterness of intolerance ; and neither the domes- 
tic fire-side nor the holy altars of God afford sanc- 
tuary against the unrelenting destroyer. Of this 
Mr. Sumner must be aware. His motives there- 
fore for denouncing Masonry, as opposed to Relig- 
ion, cannot, from his frequent allusions, and the 
severity of his remarks, be mistaken. But his se- 
verity has recoiled uponhimself. ‘The mere opin- 
ion of Mr. Sumner has not sufficient weight to de_ 
grade the Institution, but his uncandid sneers and 
colored misrepresentations have sufficient levity to| 
degrade him. He was asked for his opinion only of 
Masonry ; but he has become its assailant, in lan- 
guage almost vulgar, but at least abusive. ‘This. 
coud not be necessary to the honest discharge of 
conscientious duty, however palatable it might be| 
tothe corrupt appetites of the Committee. And. 
although the dignified station of caterer to the. 


wants of an unprincipled faction may be an ob-| 


ject of this gentleman’s ambition, an intelligent. 
community will distinguish his honorable employ- 
ment by a name which approximates to that of slan- 
der. 


It can hardly be believed that the following 


‘to a letter froma Committee ; and in making up| 


situation. 


The sneering contrast of day-light and moon-} 
light, of church and conventicle might be pardon- 
ed for its successful alliteration, in compliment to 
the gentleman’s taste, had it not indirectly charg-| 
ed the whole body of Masons with neglect of Sab- 
bath observances. ‘The Mason who does not in- 
dignantly throw this gratuitous suggestion, this’ 
unauthorized imputation, back to the utterer, is, 
recreaut to his moral and religious obligations, and. 
deserves tobe branded, aye, in more senses than. 
one, brunded by Sheriff Sumner with the name of 
Infidel. This touch of the magician’s wand has 
conjured up no frightful phantom, except to sickly 
and diseased imaginations, that revel in the unre- 
al existencies of fiction. The simplest method to 
conjure down the spectre, is to expose it before the 
mirror of truth. 

When Peter, the Hermit, with the banner of the 
cross inone hand, and the holy oracles of God in 
the other, went from court to court, from country to 
country, and kindled the flame of religious enthu- 
siasm throughout E.urope,the foot of the Infidel trod 
ou the tomb of his Master ; and the high motive of 
rescuing so holy aspot from the indignities of the 
false Prophet’s followers,armed him with Christian 
courage in the prosecution of the enterprize. eect 
Sumner may have all the qualities of an ascetic, to 
fit him for a similar undertaking ; and his pishaesce) 
may be equally deep, sincere and lasting. But 
the Sepulchre and the Cross are not objects of al- 
lurement to all his new associates. The tear of! 
penitence, and the humble aspiration of subdued 
passions, are not fitted to the designs of bold pre- 
tenders who seek distinction in popular movements. 


died?” Paul was the great Apostle appointed to 


establish the Christian religion in opposition to Pa- 


\gan Idolatry. He here has opportunity to shew 


how great a personal sacrifice he would make 
rather than through his means a brother should 
perish. Now Mr. Sumner finds himself situnted 
precisely as was St. Paul. He isthe Apostle of 
Anti masonry: and to shew how great a sacrifice 
he would make in breaking down the Idolatries of 
Masons, he exclaims ‘* wherefore if meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no more meat so long 
as the world standeth.’? We marvel that he omits 
to exclaim in the very words following : “Am I not 
an Apostle ?” In othe: words, he declares he would 
never again partake of meat nor drink, in a Tem- 
ple of Masons. It is not probable he ever will, 
But how stands the case? Does Mr. Sumner 
really make so great a sacrifice? Does he make 
any sacrifice ? It is believed he has not visited a 
Lodge since 1806. Paul did make a sacrifice in 
giving up meat. Does Mr. Sumner make a sacri- 
fice in giving up Masonry ? Whatever credit he 
may obtain in this Commonwealth, for incorporat- 
ing passages of sacred scripture into his letter, it 
is certain that among the movers of this epidemic 
inanother State, it will be deemed of little con- 
sequence. ‘The infidel leaderg of the faction there 
have even less respect for christianity than they 
have for Masonry. Of this Mr. Sumner might pos- 


_sibly be aware ; and lest they should not be able 


} 


It was not supposed Mr. Sumner would gravely 
charge upon all Masons, throughout the Christian 


the shadows of obscurity,the outlines of spectra} be-. 
ings, spirits of darkness that fan its sickly embers, | 


whose unnatural forms never come into open day. 

The gentleman eloquently places the unchristian | 
characters of Masons in fearful contrast with his. 
own christian devotion : | 


‘““If every Mason will read the VIII Chapter of the I 
Corinthians with the feelings of a good Christian, I 
think he will be ready to say ‘*Meat commendeth us. 
not toGod. Neither if we eat are we the better, nei- 
ther if we eat not are we the worse.’’ * * * 
‘‘Wherefore if meat make my brother offend, I will eat. 
no meat so long as the world standeth. As it is with 
meat, so let it be with Masonry: seeing it has become | 
a cause of disquietude to ‘‘those that are _— 
—-p. 19. 

Observe how particular Mr. Sumner is, to shew, | 


by chapter and verse, the authority he has to bear | 


him out in his confessions. An answer is written | 


this answer, for it is somewhat heterogeneous, the 
gentleman searches his Bible to find some parallel 
He there makes the discovery, that the 
church at Corinth had written tothe Apostie Paul 
concerning meat offered to idols,and had requested 


sentence is found in Mr. Sumner’s letter : 


‘* Their (Masons) weekly attendance on Sundays at 
open day-light church would promote and manifest their 


- goodness, more than their monthly assembling by. 


moon-light at any conventicle which bears the name of 
Lodge.’ p. 10, 


his advice and direction. The Apostle, perceiving 
that some weak members might fall into error, even 
if any were to eat meat in the temple of idols, 
very emphatically asks: “And through thy knowl- 


edge shall a weak brother perish, for whom Christ 


i 


to guess the source of his authority, he kindly di- 
rects them to chapter and verse. This parade of 
religious sincerity, this magnifying his own self- 
denial, partakes so much of what has, in other 
cases, been called ostentation, that no surprize is 
felt on perceiving that the letter is not humbly 


world, infidelity to christian faith, and neglect of 1 dedicated to the Committee. 

christian duties; thus subjecting them toa spirituay || In the same Epistle to which Mr. Sumner allades 
crusade, in an age and country preeminent for) with so much earnestness, he might have found 
the developments of learning and for Christian another passage, uttered with all the characteris- 
Charities! The fire that he shall kindle may burn | tic force of the Apostle, and equally worthy the 
out inthe fitful flickerings of a temporary biaze ; | personal application of the gentleman: ‘Although 
but its pale and baleful light will only expose, in i 


I speak with the tongues of menand of angels, 
and have not charity, | am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbol.” It is too, a passage 
which he may have heard in a Lodge, among 
“some good moral sentiments inculcated by Mas- 
ters of Lodges,” although now forgotten among 
a ‘*mass of matter for which the understanding 
has but small affinity.” 


The following letter is from the Hon. Joserx 
Locke, of Billerica, a gentleman alike eminent for 
his talents and moral worth. We are induced to give 
it publicity at this time for two reasons--Ist, because 
we think it a duty, due to gentlemen of respectability 
te shield them, so far as in our power, from the stig- 
ma which hereafter would attach to their names, from 
such association ; and 2dly, that the public may be 
correctly informed of the dishonorable means resorted 
to by the leaders of the anti-masonic faction to sus- 
tain their sinking cause. While such measures are 
tolerated, no man’s reputation is secure. 


Tothe Editors of the Boston Bulletin— — 

Gentlemen,-—Having this morning, for the first time, 
seen my name in the ‘*Free Press,’’ as one of the del- 
egates appointed by a meeting of Anti-Masons at 
Lexington, to attend a general convention at Boston, 
on the 30th ult.; I will thank you to say, that the use 
of my narve was without my knowledge or consent. 
As I have no evidence that the Masonic Institution 1 
chargeabl with any vidlationof civil or christian duties, 
in our country;ana as many of my most esteeme 
friends are of that order, Ihave not thought 1 ‘sid 
duty to aid in promoting the excitement agains 
it, which is already, in my opinion, too great. 


January 2d, 1830. JOSEPH LOCKE. 


| 
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enn PUPULAR EXCITEMENT. ‘many who pretended to confess or to relate the |! the table, but his head and hands stuck fast on the 
“NO. TL. ‘ceremonies of this abhorred society. It was asserted | edge, and he appeared to writhe, as it were with 


‘that a new born infant, entirely covered over with 
flour, was presented like some mystick symbol of 
‘initiation, to the knife of the proselyte, who un- 


a sense of degradation, shame and remorse. What 
his internal tortures were, we know not, but he 
could not muster a face to put the question, and 


The denunciation of ‘secrect societies,’ has long 
heen the favourite employment of such men as 
from motives of revenge or aggrandizement, have 


sought to bring disrepute and suspicion upon) 
those whom their schemes had doomed to such 2 | 
fate; and as early as the reign ofthe Roman Em- 

ror ‘l'rojan, history informs us that aspirants to 
state honours and emoluments were so anxious for 
the public safety, in this particular, that they even 
pursuaded that ruler to refuse the prayers of the 
city of Nicomedia, for the incorporation of a com- 


rash a proceeding should endanger the state. ‘Ihe 
reflecting man of this day will smile at the imagi- 
nary tears then expressed, by these, guardians of 
the ‘public good,’ and he will also be forcibly re- 
minded, by their reprehensible conduct, of the 
acts and professions of those who now preside 
over and direct the popular excitement by which 
we are at present surrounded. 

The condemnatory language applied to the so- 
ciety of freemasons, is far from new or strange ; 
even the sacred religion of our God, and the cha- 
racter of the Saviourof man, were subjected to 
the same reproaches, in their earliest infancy up- 
on earth. ‘The mild constancy and expanded be- 
nevolence ofour Saviour, amid surrounding suf- 
ferings, were insufficient, in the eyes of his accu- 
sers, to atone for his want of Judicial robes and 
regal powers; and while his caluniniators refused 
to adinit his signal triumph over the powers of the 
_ grave, they tauntingly insulted his followers, by 
invidious references to the ignominious death to 
~which their leader had been subjected. ‘The 
seekers of authority, distrusting the force of such 
ungenerous ridicule, soon chose to add to it the 
more serious charge of impiety, which they accor- 
dingly brought against the disciples of Christ.— 
The subligxgiidea which the early christian enter- 
tained of ti@ Supreme Being, escaped the gross 
conception @fthe Pagan multitude, and by the in- 
genious dewiges. ofthe exclusive guardians of pub- 
lic order, mali¢é and. prejudice were brought to 
concur in representing the whole body of chris- 
tians as a society of atheists, who, by their daring 
denial of the religion of the empire, had merited 
the severest penalties of the laws. So in the pre- 
sent instance: the loose, the vulgar, and the pro- 
fane, have been called upon by appeals to their 
grossest appetites, to ridicule, scandalize and con- 
demn those against whom no specific charge can 
be brought; while the more exemplary portions of 
society are tirged,in the name of piety alone, to 
Wage unceasing war against the same people, for 
alleged but indetinite profanity, of both thought 
and deed. 

Unfortunately for the character of our race, the 
machinations of those guardians of ‘public good,’ 
who first pat in motion the passions of the multi- 
tude in opposition to the principles of Christianity 
were rendered so far successful, by the repeated 
public declarations of the movers that they were 
actuated only by a desire to preserve the endang- 
ered civil institutions of their country, that even 
rulers themselves were deceived, and ‘about four 
score years after the death of Christ, his disciples 


were punished with death by the sentence of a/| 


proconsul of the most amisble end _ philosophic 
character, and according to the laws of an emperor 
distinguished by the wisdom and justice of his 
general administration. ‘The aspirants, finding 
their schemes so far successful, were encouraged 
to proceed; and the Christians, through fear of 
gteaterevils, were induced to hold their meetings 
secret, ‘This innocent transaction was instant- 
ly seized upon, and by means of due consideration. 
and preconcert, it was made to “afford an oppor 
tunity for malice to invent, and for auspicioue cre- 
dulity to believe, the horrid tales, which described 
the Christians as the most wicked of human kind, 
who practiced, in their dark recesses, every abom- 
mation that a depraved fancy could suggest, and 


who sol'cited the favour of their unknown God, by 
the sacrifice of every moral virtue. ‘There were 


knowingly inflicted many a secret and mortal} 
-wound,on the innocent victim of his erronr; that: 


as soon as the cruel deed was perpetrated, the sec- 
taries drank up the blood, greedily tore asunder 
the quivering members, and pledged themselves to 
eternal secrecy,by a mutual consciousness of guilt.” 

Such-is the language in which the authentic 
pages of history are clothed when portraying the 


pany of one hundred and fifty firemen, lest || horrid popular excitement 


against the Christian religion, engendered seven- 
teen hundred years ago; and which was urged on- 
_ward by the honest zeal of the populace, who were 
betrayed into the belief that such a course could 
alone preserve their national institutions. One 
can scarcely resist the belief that the movers of the 
present commotion around us, originally resorted 
tothe annals I have quoted, for the sophistry, the 
sneers, and the reviling epithets of disgrace which 
collectively constitute both the armour and their 
present warfare. REASON, 


THE CONVENTION, 


The following graphical description of the con- 
cluding scene of the anti-masonic Convention held 
in this city last week, is from the Bulletin; as is 
also the annexed anecdote. 


Tue Hatcnine comptetep.—The old goose 
has done setting and we suppose the egg is broken, 


If there were any men of even tolerable common 
sense to be found among the odds and ends and 
parings and offals of humanity which were called 


and self-interest so notorious in the getters up of 
this Anti-Masonic excitement, they must have 
found it hard task to keep their dunder-headed 
companions from blowing up their schemes, as 


premely ridiculous and disgusting. 

If any honest men are among them, they deserve 
pity for having fallen into the hands of knaves and 
fools. Point to ar active anti-mason, and we will 
show you one, who, if honest is stupid; or, if a 
rogue, has some object with which Masonry has 
no connexion. 

If adetestabte fellow has been expelled from 
a judicial bar and from a Masonic Lodge on ac- 
count of his debased character and infamous con- 
‘duct, he is well fitted to be a ‘seceder,’ and ought 
toshare in the thanks of the convention for knowl- 
edge communicated. 

If another can be found, who was mad because 
a masonic neighbor exposed his honesty in water- 
ing his Molasses and such like patriotic acts and 
undertook, in the thirst for great revenge, to de- 
stroy that neighbor’s droves, by throwing to them 
‘poisoned food, which, by accident, was eaten b 
his own sheep, whereby many died, it wil] surely 
be confessed that he has cause to hate Masons and 
their institution, and ought to be honored by the 
country for joining in the cry against them. 

If another has a grand opportunity to spunge the 
public, by laying bare the pretended secrets of the 
order, either by publishing a book, pamphlet, al- 
manack, magazine, or newspaper, the sale where- 
of will fill his pockets, he surely has cause’ to raise 
the excitement as high as possible, and to perform 
-acrusade at his own expense, in the glorious work 
of Anti-Masonry. And when such men meet to- 
gether, it is wise and proper, that they should call 
each other patriots, and pass reciprocal votes of 
thanks! 

| Nothing was more amusing, throughout the 
whole, than the distressed appearance of the Pres- 
ident, when a vote was passed, thanking “ seced- 
,ers for the valuable information” by them commu- 
nicated. He tried to play the tortoise, by crawl- 
ing into his surtout, and finding that would not 
do, he made a dip, as we supposed, to get under 


they certainly did render their proceedings su- “and lady theless in Panuell Hall 


but whether any thing better than an abortion will |; 
be found within the shell is for futurity to disclose. |: 


to a solemn deliberation in aid to the wickedness) 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


Rev. Benjamin C. Cutler, of Quincy, 


Rey. Titus Strong, of Greenfield, 


| 


| 


| Thomas W. Phillips, of Boston, 
Horatio M. Willis, of Boston, J 
| Thos. J. Goodwin, of Charlestown, G. Sword B. 


quitted the chair, leaving a notable coadjutor to 
ascertain the sense of the miserable remnant of 
riot-breeders, whose pockets allowed them to hang 
on to the last. 

After this, the worthy President was to be thank- 
ed in person. He madea speech. He felt pain- 
fully the sense of his situation, so different here, 
among people who knew him not, from what it 
would be when he got home, where he would be 
well known. Here the treatment to him was all 
kindness, and he should remember it with grati- 
tude, when he arrived where the deportment of 
others would be tinctured with contempt and de- 
testation. Unhappy, miserable fellow! Oath break- 
ers and disorderly persons can expect no better. 


Granp Convention.——The doings of the Anti- 
Masonic aspirants after distinction, are important, 
of course, because certain females are to be seen 
gaping upon the brainless heads of the congrega- 
ted worthies. On our way in, we met a man 
with a paddyish cast of countenance, attended by 
a set of petticoats surmounted by a face all over 
paddy, elbowing their way through a crowd of 
empty chairs and grinning spectators,having pick- 
ed up as much knowledge as would lead to a 
correct conclusion on the whole subject of Mason- 
ry. On their way out, the sage husband was thus 
addressed by his inquisitive spouse: 

She Paddy. Och, honey, and will they hang 
him? 

He Paddy. An who do ye mane, my darlint? 

She Paddy. An who dol mane but Morgan 


sure? 


He Paddy. Hang him! and sure they'll do, 
that same--Arrah, my darlint, and did you hear 


they couldn’t drownd him in Nihagary falls, 
_and so they’ll hang him for sartin, the villian of 
all the world, they will. 


After this, there was one intelligent gentleman 
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Pursuivants, 


A regular communication of St. Andrew’s Lodge 
will be held at Masons’ Hall on Thursday evening 
next at 6 o’clock. 


To correspondents.—A. X. is received: and on fle: 
for future use—should occasion require. 
W. is inadmissable. 


C. N. T. shall be attended to. 
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MISCELLANY. 


THE CLOSING YEAR. | 


It is customary for travellers along the road of 
time, to make occasional] pauses at the points con- 
venient for reflection, to moralize upon the past, 
or speculate upon the future, and generally tosay 
such sober things in the premises as their own ‘eel- 
ings, or circumstances, or experience. or hopes 
may dictate. Instead, however, of offering any 
thing new on the present occasion, we take the 
liberty to offerthe following lucubrations—-which, 
though some half dozen years old, may as well ap 


ply to this period as to that in which it was writ- 
ten :-- 


This day is the last of the year! How forcibly 
must such a truth come home to the bosoms of 
those who duly appreciate the value of time! As 
the period naturally inspires many reflections of 
a serious nature, we must be indulged in moraliz- 
ing a little on the subject, thongh our sentiments 


may, albeit, savour of the common-place ethics of 
the day. 


The year that has just rolled down the stream of 
oblivion, has, doubtless, been to many of us, a 
year of revolution and of trial. if we revert to 
its commencement, calling around us in fancy, the 
beings with whom we were then associated, and 
turn now towards those bein¢s in their present re- 
lation to us, we may shudder perhaps at the con. 
trast. The mutations of fortune have probably 
affected our secular prosperity. and left some of us 
destitute of poesess:ons—-perchance of friends.— 
Death may have invaded our happy circle, and 
borne thence tr2asures, which’ constituted the sol- 


ace and the charm of existence; leaving us in sol- 
itude to realize our state of exile in this world of 
amoment. And the thousand minor occurrences 
which are brought forth daily from the stores of 
time, are continually producing effects of fearful 
import toevery member of the human race ; so 
closely blended are the links of destiny! The most 
vital events of hfe may often be traced to the 
slightest accident; and the whole career of an in- 
dividual or a family, be determined by some casu- 
al incident altogether unheeded at its birth. The 


world has it not to learn that the least causes fre-} the backbiter and the accused, the heretic who) 


quently produce the greatest effects, and that there 
1s, in fact; no effect without a cause. ‘She utmost 
circumspection is therefore necessary in every mo- 
ment of our lives. All the products of an act are 
not, itis true, open to to us; but cur natural fore- | 
sight readily points out its more immediate conse- 
quences--and we are at liberty to adopt the ap- 
parently right and reject the apparently wrong, 
according to the dictates of our reason, without 
being amenable to results beyond our control. 

Ii, in our view of by-gone days, we sigh after 
wealth, which has eluded our tenacious grasp and 
been ‘ scattered on the four winds of heaven,” we 
should remember that did we now possess the im- 
aginary idol, our desires would still remain unsat- 
ed, and the eternal sigh” would still escape.— 
The mass of mankind are none the better for their 
riches and profusion—for happiness resides not 
among guineas, nor in any of the branches of sen- 
sual gratification—sloth, revelry, ambition, nor 
fame. The exercise of the social affections—the 
enjoyment of bodily health and mental tran- 
quility, comprise all the fruition we are capable of 
sustaining in the present state;--and any condition 
may be esteemed happy,in which the aggregate of 
those blessings exceeds that of their opposites, in- 
dolence, misanthropy, disease, and remorse. 


Should we have deen doomed to lament the er- 
croachments of death upon frail felicity, our una- 
vailing sympathies are indeed again excited by the 
sad retrospect. The image of this dread enemy, 
- clad in allits terrors,presents itself to our memory, 

and we weep equally over the anticipated ‘spoils 
and his past havoc. But by a kind provision of 
nature, the weakest of human passions often con- 
quers the fear of death--‘‘revenge triumph over 


** Man but dives in death, — 
Dives from the sun, in fairer day to 1ise.’’ 


But our officious thoughts wil) cling to anterior 
scenes, the brightness and beauty of which we re- 
‘cognized not till the moment of separation; and 
the tablet of remembrance, however broken, perti- 
‘naciously retains the shadows and delineat.ons 
thrown over it by time in his unbroken flight.— 
,We meditate on ravages made in our domestic 
‘sphere; on friends dispersed; on the sepulchre and 
‘those who repose in it. No longer do our former 
‘associates afford to ns alleviation in sickness, or 
encouragement in adversity; the hand which ad- 
‘min'stered the one lies nerveless, and the lips, 

which imparted the other, are sealed in intermina- 
“ble silence. In vatn shall we look imploringly to- 
wards their graves;around them the tempest howls | 
unheard; anfelt shall the sun shed hs meridian 
radiance upon the cold and encircling tombstone; 
the clod and its incumbent shall sleep and become | 
‘incorporated togetler; the elements shall resume 
their original property in the once animated form, 
while the principle which vivified it rejoins the u- 
niversal soul, and rests forever in the busom of | 
Deity! 
_ Man’s story is soon told; he is born, he lives, he 
dies. Where, how, when, are questions which. 
friendship asks, aud memory gives the reply. But | 
to dwell on the h story of past mischances for any | 
other purpose than that of regulating our future 
conduct, is neither wise nor beneficial. While we | 
deplore the brevity ot time, let us at least occupy. 
it; since, while we also deprecate the operations. 
of fate, we cannot evade them. Let us endeavor 
to leave behind us a name untarn'shed; a charac-| 
ter, which posterity shall contemplate with appro- | 
bation and imitate with profit. Among our duties, 
let us attend to that of self-examination. Have) 
we misjudged no man’s motives; undermined no 
man’s reputation; intrigued against no man’s pros- | 
perity ?--Have we reported what should have been | 
concealed? Have we smothered in secret, virtues, | 
which should have been proclaimed? Have we. 
swallowed no slanders without requiring good au - | 
thority?) ‘The records of a year conclude with. 
this day; to usa last day must alsocome! A time 
shall arrive. too, when the proud and the meek, 


misgives, and the bigot who dares to proscr be. 
bounds to celestial mercy, must be together among. 
the undistinguished trophies of implacable death. | 
A last day for time and for death itself also suc- 
-ceed;a day for perennial glory for that soul,which, 
while dwelling amidst the atoms of this fragile sys- 
‘tem, shall have put forth its energies, independent 
of all sectarian professions, in the unwearied prac- 
tice of the moral virtues. 


From the Providence Patriot. 


PLEASURES OF FAILING. 
“T am now, sir, muddy’d in fortune’s moat, and 
smell somewhat stiong of her strong displeasure.” 
Shakespeare. 
Modern poets have sung the ‘Pleasures of Ima-. 
gination,’? the ‘Pleasures of Memory,’ and Dr. 
‘Blackley, or Blackleg, or Blackstore, or Blue-| 
‘stone, or some black or blue name, has inflicted | 
upon the literary world a ‘pietty considerable,” 
large volume, entitled the ‘Pleasures of Death.--' 
(pleasures of death: quere. If 1 were poetically | 
given, I would sing the ‘Pleasures of Failing,’ in| 
good blank verse; but never having drank of the’ 
Pierian spriug, | must be content to ‘tollutate on| 
the turnpike road’ of prose. I certainly should. 
and ought to have mounted Pegasus on this 
mentous and interesting subject, but I have an un- 
conquerable antipathy to riding on horseback ever 
since I was ‘tossed into thinner air’ by an unruly 
and mortal horse, which ‘the enemy tempted me 
to bestride.’ 
Our banks, as numerous and as useless as Pha- 
raoh’s frogs, by their illiberal system, have de- 
stroyed every thing like credit and confidence, 


it, love slights it, honour aspires it, dread of 
shame prefers it, grief flies to it??-- 


1 they are whimpering and moaning over the ruin) 


now like a child that has broken his rattle, 


‘that themselves have occasioned. But ‘Gallio' 


cares for none of these things’? now. ‘Abi, excessi, 


evasi, erupt.’ t have done——I have 
out—I have made my escape--I have Se agg 
drift frou the wreck of factories and the crush of 
spindles. The banks have determined to follow 
the maxims laid down in the beginning of the ca- 
techism, the first question of which is-- W hat is 
the chiefend of man? Answer- -'I'o keep what 
he has got, and get what he can.’ In consequence 
of which [have been hurled from my tripod at the 
counting room desk, and compelled to ‘take m 
bill and sit down quickly and write fifty’ cents on 
a dollar and have ‘signed over’ all my property (a 
purser’s stocking would huld the whole) for the 
benefit of those whom it may hereafter concern 
from which indignant,bothered,and perplexed 
sociation lam exempted by a deed of assignment, 
Th's same blessed deed of assignment has invest- 
ed me with a sort of noli me tangere character, 
It has drawn a charmed circle around me, within 
the circumference of no ecreditoriul nose 
dare to show itself. ‘The ‘shoulder tapping bum- 
baily’ views me muchasthe dragon viewed the 
Hesperian fruit, which he had the duty of watch- 
ing without the privilege of tasting. 1! go whist. 
ling past my creditors ‘with an air of ind. fference,? 
and duns ofall sorts, colors,and sizes, are handed 
over to the festering care of my assignees. 
Formerly all my time was taken up in attending 
to business, trying to get discounts (compared to 
which, washing a negro white is a hopeful and 
profitable piece of business, ) paying bills, 
(latterly a rare occurril,) trying to raise mo- 
ney, (resuscitating another Ezekiel’s valley of 
dry bones is an easy task in comparison)and final- 
ly, examining my bill book whenever | heard of 
a failure, to ascertain how much | had lost by it. 
But now, quantum nutatus ab ille, how changed 
from that ‘Mr. Wright,’ who might occasionally 
be seen at the door of his counting room ‘his brow 
with anxious thought impressed’ and a kind of six 
per cent expression of countenance, in a phiz a 
good deal like the sum in lung division, wonder- 
ing how much longer, by dint of discount ng, 
drawing upon agents, borrowing, &c. he might be 
able to keep alive the ‘vital spark of commercial 
flame,’ in his pocket. Now all my troubles and 
property have gone together to the assigns, ‘my 
fancy spreads her boldest wing, and ranges un- 
confined.’ | lounge about the Arcade, kill time in 
the reading room, or take my stand with other dil- 


litanati, on the bridge, to criticise dandies and ad- 


mire the ladies, witness the passage of a canal boat 
through the bridge, or the catching ofan eel from 
underneath it, inquire what steamboat goes at 
twelve o'clock, and what is the best of all, listen 
with the utmost tranquility to the catalogue of the 
failures of the dav. I have time to take plenty of 
exercise, which has improved my appetite and spi- 
rits, and the entire vacation from all duties in the 
temple of Mammon, has given me leisure and op- 
portunity to make observations on matters and 
things in general and whether 


‘*Musing in the silent grave, 
Or the busy haunts of men,”’ 


I am sure to find something to amuse me, which 
in my busy days was overlooked. People, who a 
few days ago, when I had money to lend, were 
profuse in their ‘salutations in the market place,’ 
now, like the priest and Levite, pass by me, with 
uplifted nose, internally thanking Ged that they 
‘are not this publican; but I only say to myself 
when I meet them, ‘take physic Pomp.’ I recol- 
lect an Hibernian acquaintance of mine, whom I 
used to ridicule for his bulls and Iricisms, wonld 
often reply with ‘don’t make fun of the Irish you 
don’t know how soon you may be an Irishman 
yourself;’ in the like manner, | can say ‘don’t turn 
up your nose quite so high when you meet one 
who has been unfortunate in business, (vulgo, a 
bankrupt,) you do not know how soon you may be 
one yourself.’ If the present state of things lasts 
much longer, we shall have a formidab}e majority 
in this town and vicinity; for it isa maxim that I 
believe is, by this time, pretty well established, 
that if a man cannot get money, he cannot pay his 
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debts, and he must assign in self defence, in order 
that his creditors may get some part of their just 
gues, without being choused out of them by a 
bank process, the most oppressive, absurd and un- 
just act evet sanctioned by any legislative body.—- 
Why a free, enlightened people should bear it so 
Jong aud so tamely is myste1ious to me. 

If there are ‘joys in madness that none but mad- 
men know,’ there are pleasures in failing none but 
bankrupts know; besides, we have scripture to 
comfort us----'F ret not thyself because of the un- 
godly;’ that is, those who have money and will 
not lend it except on such security as nobody can 
get. 1 would quote Solomon, abont lending mo- 


ney on usury, (shaving notes) but it would be |, 


casting pearls before swine. 
Having thus endeavored, though hastily, to 
sketch some of the pleasures of failing, to pourtray 
the reliefof mind and body that one feels when 
be has thrown the plague and botheration of his 
affairs upon a brace of assignees, without knowing 
or caring whether the ‘yoke is easy or the burden 
light’-—-to them I conclude by recommending to 
all who have ventured in the Melstrom of mann- 
factories or the horse Jatitudes of trade, who, to 
use a favorite nautical simile, are ‘like a cat in 
h*** without claws, holding on and burning,’ to 
failand quit, leave the monoplizers of the circu- 
Jating medium ‘alone with their glory,’ aud en- 
gage in some business where bank notices ‘cease 
from troubling,’ and where bill book’s ‘are at rest.’ 


IS LOVE IDEAL! 

In the dreadful French Revolutien, when hu- 
man blood flowed in the vast sea, at the beck of 
madness and ambition; in that horrible tomb of 
living victims, the Bastile, when the storm had 
ceased; and repentant humanity retraced its steps, 
the body of a young man was found incarcerated 
in one of the lowest cells, where one feeble ray of 
light came but to mock the prisoner with the day. 
In the prime of youth he had expired. The 
rough keepers, whose feeling by constant scenes 
of desolating horror were frozen hard, started as 
they intently viewed the corpse, it was no longer 
the dull brutal apathy, which is felt when barbari- 
ty becomes a business; the hasty stride was check- 
edinto a trembling, and the stout: arm fell nerve- 
less; they started, and their bosoms heaved, as 
with the thrill of best emotions. He was dead.— 
His face and form were youth’s own prototype ; 
he seemed a mansion made for the noblest spir- 
it, the deep, the awful struggling of the heart and 
mind was told by the bent forehead and wasted 


cheek; yet it was not all despair; there appeared | 


a softening look in the strong agony! a slight tinge 
of the rose breaking throu;h canker, as though 
hope’s angel had visited his last moments, and 
threw a smile upon the general wo. Jt wasa look 
that spoke the spirit’s heaven, that told the earth- 
ly gazers it was free from man’s impiety. They 
approached the corpse: one hand was firmly prest 
against his bosom: it was with difficulty they re- 
leased it. The hand was strongly clenched, they 
loosened the grasp, and son:ething fell on the 

avement; it was a picture of the companion of 

is misery ; the portrait of a lovely woman ; the 
first being to whom his hoart’s incense had been 
offered. 

And is love ideal? lives it but in summer gar- 
dens? sports it but like the painted fly in the fra- 
grant bowers, under certain skies? No, it outlives 
the sunshine, and in the howling storm, and new 
made wilderness, stretches forth its little hand ; 
and like the blind woman generally bereft of for- 
tune and of friends, it finds in infant care a guide 
a b'essing. 

On the back of the picture was marked “Marie,” 
evidently her own writing. What a joy in his 


imprisonment must have been this poor piece of| 


painted ivory! What thoughts must it have endur- 
ed! What agony alleviated! To imagine the new 


mace captive, in all the energies of youth with |, 


their concomitant impatience, upbraiding fortune 
and existence. He throws bimself upena bed of 
stones, and by the dim light gazeson the form of 

er, the magnet of hislife ; she smiles, and his 


|pent-up feelings ease themselves in tears ; their, 


last interview comes strongly on his heart: her ap- 
| proaching steps, the exchange of look, the pressure 
of lips, the soul’s banquet. Abstracted from his 
present situation, he wanders backward, the daz- 
-ziing ball and the evening walk are his; her beam- 
ing eyes, and the little world which the souls of 
‘those who truly love create around them, when 
‘isolated from the common resort, they live alone 
jin happiness, tempts the priscner’s sense, far from 
the rough hewn tcmb that holds his bedy in. The 
vapour quickly dissipates--he knows his captivity ; 
his Joss of her—the threatening death, b s Marie‘s 
honour, then the storm of grief again assails,again 
riots over his broken energies, and again meets 
comfort from asecond Jcok. With every return- 
ing day of wretchednss to fancy, the wasting 
youth of welcoming the image with the heart's 
ardour, and the long hours past, he again stretches 
ibis lin‘bs on the tude couch, again kisses the idol,, 


‘and sleeps more soundly ficm the salutation.— } 


Thus pass months; his stream of life dr.es up; vi- 
slant emotions have scattered hs frame, he feels 
his hour approaching, and death’s last struggle 
places h’s heart’s queen upen her brcken throne, 

And 1s Jove idea}? is it the play thing of a ro- 
mance, the dream of wandering sense? Surely not. 

In some minds it dwel!s !n all the glory of refined 
nature, prompts the noblest impulses of humanity, 
and though beginning its course in prosy-erity, per- 
haps first the offspring of a glance, journeys fa:th- 
ful throu; h the roughest roads, and where wor'dly 
nialice stiews thorns within the paths, distils into 
the lacerated wound ba!samick honey. 


Corree Piant.--This shrub is a species of 
Jasmine, Jasminum irabicum. The faagrance 
emitted from its blossoms perfumes the air at a 
great distance. It is said to have been intrcduced 
inthe following manner. ‘The AMbot of an Ara- 
bian monastery, cbserving that the cattle, alter 
having eaten it, did not sleep, formed a resolut on 
to try an experiment on the monks, and gave them 
a large quantity of ccffee, which had the effect an- 
ticipated. ‘Ths exper.ment_was repeated when- 
ever he wished to prevent his monks from sleeping 
at the choir during the night, until they become so 
much attached to it that they preferred it to every 
‘other beverage. The use of coffee was not known 
till the 16th century. Jt was first cultivated by 


the Dutch, who carried it frcm Mocha to Batav.a, | 


Watxine on 


Its virtues consist in its oil. The following is 


the mode of preparing it for market. After it is 
taken fram the plant, it is expesed to the action of 
the sun on an open platiorm, termed m the West 
Indies a barbecue, for several days. When the 
external coat has become pertectly dry it ig cast 
into a mil}, wlich is a small circular cavity, through 
which a large wocden wheel passes, drawn by two 
mules, and scnet mes driven by water, ‘This ac- 
tion cf ths wheel on the ccffee lcosens and re- 
moves the pulp. Alter this process is over the 
coffee is cast into another mill for fur the purpose 
of removing the external coat. It is then thrown 


up in heaps, and thus prepared for exportation.—— 


Wash. Chron. 


But surpassing in diffi- 
culty any of these instances is the practice of 
walking on stilts, which is general among the in- 
habitants of the sandy plains in the south west of 
France, called Les Landes. 
tolerable pasturage for sheep: but dur. ng one sea- 
son of the yearthey are half covered with water, 
and during the other, it is most fatiguing to walk 
upon them, by reason of their deep loose sand and 
thick furze. ‘The natives lessen the annovance 
from all these causes, by lengthening their natural 
legs about five feet, through the addition of stilts. 
These are wecden poles attached to the legs, and 
put on and cff as regularly as the other parts of 
the dress. Raised upon them, the people appear 
to strangers a new and extraordinary race of long- 
legged beings: they march over the loose sand or 
threugh the water withcut inconvenience, with 
steps of eight or ten feetin length; their walking 
speed is that of a trotting horse, and they easily 
perforaia journey of $0 or 40 milesina day. The 
she; herds, while watching their charge, post them- 
selvesin convenient stations, and with a long staff 
supporting them behind, and their rough shee 
skin cleak and cap covering them above like a 
thatched reof, they have the appearance of little 
watch towers, or singular lofty tripods scattered 
over the face of the country.” 


Irish Humour.—Pat, while on his travels, 
went into an outhouse, and being hungry 
at the time, filched two eggs from under a 
poor duck, when on the very point of being eman- 
cipated frcm the weariscme business of incubation. 


and thence to Hollend. It was originally brought | One of these he chipped so far, and thrust into his 


into the WestIndies by a Fienchman, named Des- 
clicure, in 1726. ‘The only productive principle 
of the coffee is its sprout, which is very diminu- 
‘tive. Its natural height is eighteen or twenty feet, 
but by cultivation it attains a much greater growth. 


six feet in height. It is, perhaps, the most beauti- 
ful shrub in nature--its shape is pyramid cal, and 
its leaves of a deep green, lanceolate and polish- 
ed. Its bicssoms are pure white, resembling those 
of the white jessamine, the fragrance of which is 
exceedingly odoriferous. It produces with amaz- 
ing luxuriance, and one tree will frequently yield 
ten pounds of coffee. In the best soil, and when 
left to nature, it will exist for twenty or thirty 
years, and generally produces the third year after 
it has been planted. ‘The soil best calculated for 
its preduction is a rich open virgin mould, fre- 
quently watered by rain. Mountainous situaticns 
are the best suited to it, as the climate is there 
temperate and the soil fertile. Great care is ob- 
served in pruning the coffee plant, which thus be- 
ccmes more beautiful and productive than in a 
state of nature. It ceases in a few years, when 
‘cultivated, to bear. To remedy this inconyen- 
ience, it is the practice in the West Indies to Open 
a new piece of ground in time to prevent any Joss 
by the decay of theold field. One acre of ground 
usually contains eight hundred trees, and each tree 
yields from one to tenycunds. Analyzed, a pound 
of coffee is found to contain— 

6 oz. 6 pwts. 0 grs. of spirit, 

5 3 0 of oil, 

2 4 2 of caput mortuum. 


mouth, without observing that it was ‘instinct 
with life.’ Ihe duckling, however, was aware of 
its danger, and before crcss ng his greedy gullet, 
uttered scmething like a feeble quack! On this Pat 


screwed his mouth, and looked very queer for 
For the purpose, however, of stripping the trees |) 


some mements;but speed. Jy rallying, he excla.med, 
with greater facility, it is not suffered to excecd | 


“Och! and lam very sorry for it; but then,my dear 
little chick, you were a little tco long in spaking,”” 


Ainecdote of Campbell.--Campbell the celebrat- 
ed authorof the‘F.easures of Hepe,’ happened 
to be cne day at an inn in Haddington, (Eng.)-- 
W hen the hour of 1est drew n gh, and he expres- 
sed a wish torctire, a ycung chen ber-naid of un- 
common beauty attenced h.m witha lig ht te show 
himtohis chamber, The unassuming manners 
acded to the natural loveliness andsimplhicity of 
his conductress, mace a pcwerful impression upon 
the nch immaginaticn of the poet, who in vain 
enceavoied to rid his n ind of the bewitching im- 
age. Inthe micst of a micst delicicus dream, he 
was awakened by the appearance cf the fair 
chamber-maid at the foot of the bed,bearing a light 
in her hand and Jecking like love personified.-— 
With an en barrassing lock, and in a tone that 

‘‘Come o’er his ear like the sweet south 
Breathing on a bank of violets,’’ 
she asked him if he had any objection to a bed fel- 
low? ‘Ye gccs!’ exclaimed the halt dreaming poet 
—‘a bed-fellow! 1 accept the offer with rapture ! 
‘OI am se glad,’ exclaimed the innocent damsel, 
‘for there’s a drunken rider fra Brummagen, that 
we dinna ken what to do wi’, unless ye tak him in 


beside ye.’ Alas ! delusive are Pleasuresof 
Hope. 


These plains afford. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| | 
| 
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SECEDING MASONS, 

When, from causes originating in mental imbecility, | 

or moral turpitude, the baser passions of human na-| 

ture gain ascendancy and control over the actions of 

an individual; when, urged on by sinister and debas- 

ing motives, he casts aside the character which he 

may heretofore have sustained for honor and integrity, 
and voluntarily assumes the unrighteous garb of trai-_ 

tor to his God and to his fellow men ; when he unso-. 

licitedly covers himself with the cloak of mo al 

jury, of violated trusts, of outraged morality; when, | 
revelling in the inherent vileness of his own corrupt | 

and corrupting heart, he has the wickedness and ef- | 

frontery to come before his fellow citizens and solemn-_ 


to the shoulders of such recreants. They should be|| We can offer no better comment on ‘the ‘characte, 
made to feel the power of public indignation. We, of the man than is furnished by the following ; veg 
have no prejudices against any seceding Mason, | public will ask no better evidence of the letusines ; 
whether priest or layman--hangman or the man who his principles; and if he can withstand the fore : 

ought to be hanged. Of their private characters we | public indignation that it will call forth ; j¢ he wi 
say nothing. We speak of them in reference to their | hereafter look honest men in the face, with the iain 
public anti-masonic acts : we deprecate their public | dence of an honest man, we envy him not the “ng 
measures; and as public men, we think the good of Le 
community, the peace and happiness of society, re- 
quire them to be driven into merited oblivion. In our | 


. \ 
opinion there cannot be greater miscreants in | 


ties of his heart, nor the susceptibility of his conscj- 
ence, It is a mirror, ‘“‘wherein he may view himself 
reflected in a manner, which would make any man not 
endowed with a quadruple quantity of brass and im- 
pudence, change his color, if not his principles; ang 
it will satisfy all honorable and high-minded men that 
in this jump for eminence and distinction, he has for. 
' feited all claim to confidence and consistency of cha- 
racter: that he. has voluntarily precipitated himselg 
from his ‘thigh estate,’’ into the quagmire of disre. 


nity, than men who call themselves seceding Masons. 
They evince a degree of fiendish impudence in their) 
infidel avowals, to which none, other than the most 
abandoned and profligate in principle, can hope to, 
attain. Their conduct supposes a degree of moral, 
depravity, morbidity of heart, and vileness of princi- | 


ly declare, that he has voluntarily taken upon him- 
self the most solemn oaths which language can en- | 
join upon him, and avows in the presence of hisGod, 
that he has causelessly and deliberately broken such | 
obligations, his actions and his character become pro- | 
per topics of public discussion and animadversion: he | 
subjects himself to the execrations of insulted relig-_ 


ion and violated principles. 


ple, to be expected only in the reputed characters of | 


pute. 
demoniac spirits; and found only in those of outlawed | 


READ THIs. 


THEN ruis, 


pirates and highway robbers; and we would as readily 1825. 1829. 

_trust ourselves in the hands of the one as the other. | Extracts from an address Extract from a letter on 
The man who has no regard for the laws of God, has Speculative  Freema- 
| none, when beyond the reach of detection, for the ton of a mw Masonic} sonry, by PuinyMer.- 


Hall, in Worcester, by KICK. 


\laws of man. Puiny MERRICK, 


His conscience has become seared with 
crimes of the darkest stamp ; his principles have be- 


the ligaments, which bound him in | There is no country orem- 


Whether any man be | 
justly chargeable with all this, we leave to the decis- i Sutras changed 3 a sliced 
jon of those who have marked the proceedings of the i friendship to his fellow men, are Dro vie ' a di ana 
anti-masonic faction in this city the past week. But, | nature and he 
assuming as true, what they publicly admit, that they. the 
‘ness. If it be thought that this picture is too highly 
have tuken upon themselves the most solemn oaths | tet fe 
é a, sth || colored, we wish it to be remembered that, he who 
which language can enjoin, they are chargeable with den; 
having, in the presence of their God, violated those denies the force of all moral or religious obligation, Is 


ooths! Reasoning from the premises here stated, one ja confirmed atheist: a reproach to society and a scan- 


pire in Europe in which 
Lodges have not been es- 
tablished ; and in all, the 
institution has flourished, 
and has numbered among 
its members many of tie 
GREAT and wIsk, as well 
as of the humble and weak. 


Who can doubt, that du. 
ring the French Revolu- 
tion, Free Masonry was 
exerting its full share of 
power amid the sanguinary 
scenes which stained the 
whole face of Europe with 
blood? Later still, in the 
convulsions with which Ita. 


»9f two deductions must be true. If they have taken’ 
‘upon themselves such oaths, they have, in the face of | 


their God, deliberately foresworn themselves! --lite- | 
which language can enjoin, and yet in the presence 


rally bartered their souls for a mess of potage!—and 
imprecated upon their heads the deep toned curses of 
heaven. If tried by the moral code, the seceding | 
Mason stands in the same predicament with the. 
wretched miscreant, who has perjured himself in a_ 
court of justice. Between the two, in the forum of 
conscience and the tribunal of the Most High and 
righteous Judge, there can be no diflerence. We can 
regard the admission, of his having taken and broken 


mission of the high crime of moral perjury!--a crime 
for which the criminal code of his country may have 
made no provision; nevertheless, it is a crime, for the 
commission of which he must answer at the barof his 
God. Onthe other hand; if the seceding Mason has 
never taken such oaths upon himself, he stands before 
the people self convicted of falsehocd. Here then is 
a dilemma, with two horns; on either of which the se- 
ceding Mason has liberty to hang himself. Both he 


to consign him to infamy and disgrace; and if we know 
gone forth; the stamp is upon his forehead as indeli- 


and virtue in the community to sanction such high- 
handed proceedings. No man, however brilliant his 
talents, however extensive his acquirements, can, in 


a course so base and dishonorable; in measures so re- 
pugnant to the fundamental principles of morality; so 
dangerous to the permanence of the social compact, 
and so corrupting and demoralizing in its tendencies. 
When this course is pursued by men, who have here- 
tofore enjoyed the confidence of their fellow citizens, 
and by ministers of the church of God, the danger to 


ly Was torn, Freemasonry 
lighted the torch, and the 
sword of the Red Cross 
Knight leaped from its 
scabbard at the command 
of the Encampment. And 
we know that now, the en- 
ergies of a young Repub- 
lic in our hemisphere, and 
on our immediates borders, 
are wasted in civil dis- 


dal to his God. Do not seceding Masons do this, when 
they publicly and audaciously avow, that they have 
taken upon themselves the most solemn obligations , 


It has never appeared that 
the fraternity have done, 
or even meditated aught 
jof evil towards the author- 
‘ities by which they are 
| now oppressed,or that they 
have, m any instance, 


; DISCUSSED ANY PO- 
es k oh: 
These remarks are made without any direct reference) | iai¢az, topics within 


to particular individuals, though we believe there are ‘their halls ; and from the 


of their God, declare that they have deliberately 
broken those obligations? 


a solemn oath, in no other light than as a direct ad- 


cannot escape. Choose which he will, it is suflicient | 


any thing of public opinion, the decree has already | 


his senses, hope to be sustained by popular opinion, in| 


many; for the honor of human nature, we fear, teo|| known principles of the 
many to whom they apply with equal force and truth. | craft, wherever they may 
Should they arrest the attention of such men, we trust | throughout 
effect may be to awaken in their minds, a j 

y mds, just) loyalty and allegiance, 
'|sense of the deplorable degradation to which they are, and to submit to the pow- 
fallen. We ask pardon of the reader for this digres-| ets that exercise the nghts 


sion; and will now turn to the consideration of the} Of government, it may well 


-anti-masonic character of the gentleman, who enjoy- are 


‘(edthe honor of presiding atthe late Grand Anti- | thing like OFFENCE, and 
|| Masonic Caucus in Boston. that the mandate of the 


: ‘great head of the Holy 
PLINY MERRICK, ESQ. _Alhance, is strictly an 


The life of this man, so far as we are acquainted) of unqualified tyranny 
| with its history, is correctly and concisely summed up) and arbitrary oppression 


jin the following paragraph from the Bunker-Hill Au- 
‘rora :—‘‘Col. Merrick isan ambitious little sprig of hours which may be spem 
the law. He has made many efforts to raise himself in this favoured place!— 
| May its doors ever be open 
| to welcome us and our fa- 
'| vored brethren, from what- 


| 


‘above the surrounding multitude, and has improved al 
| occasions to flatter and beseech the ‘‘dear people,” to 


ble as that of time. There is too much intelligence | believe him something greater than they. He has ver clime they may come, 


i been a Crawfordman and printed a glorious paper at , or whenever they may have 
|Taunton, at his own expense—went fiom thence to Jearmt to walk on that 
line, beyond 


boundar 
'|Worcester, pretended much repub m M 
ester, p publicanism and 80t | which they are never to 


'\dubbed a colonel, on his appointment as aid to the ‘suffer their passions, inter- 

Governor—then became a Jacksonman, and is now ests, or prejudices, to be- 
(or has been) vonnected with a Jackson press at Wor- | f7ay them on any occa- 
cester. In short he is one of those straws which show | tg hese: pie, = prot 
how the wind blows, and has joined the outcry against | peat pe Bae PB. 
Masonry that he may fill his sails with the wafting | voice of dictation from the 
breeze and sail in the popular current to his ambitiouS government of our coun- 
goal. We have no faith insuch a man. We have no {7 Inutauing the cruel U- 


cord under the banners of 
the craft !! 


It is vain and idle to expect 
that an Institution which 
has spread itself abroad in- 
to many lands, whose 
ramifications have reached 
the heart ef almost every 
country, is to be extin- 
guished without many ef- 
forts. They who calculate 
that it will fall of itself and 
crumble to decay, reckon 
not upon the interest which 
is enlisted in its support.— 
It may yet withstand many 
shocks; but if the people 
be true to themselves, and 
to the best interest of their 


country, and of their poste- 
rity, who are to inherit it, 
they will unite in the com- 
mon cause,and move for- 
ward ‘‘through good report 
and through evil report,” 
till the great end of the ex 
tinction of Speculative 
Freemasonry is fully, finale 
ly and happily accomplisk- 
ed, 


Let the people unite with 
us, and be awakened to a 
sense of the necessily 

exertions for the removal 


be apprehended is greatly augmented, and the expres- |{ faith in any man who will unite with an institution for 


kase of the autocrat of of an evil, hitherto little 


sion of public disapprobation should be full, distinct, | 


unequivocal. The lash should be unsparipgly applied 


frozen, degraded,en:laved | suspected, but which may 
ten years, and then condemn himself by condemning | and oo the| in end become an el- 


that, of which he has been a member so long.”’ | frantic persecution of per-| gine of destruction. 


| 

| | 
| | 
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jured Ferdinand, shall bid 
our voices be silent and 
our hall closed! when that 
yoice shall say to the craft, 
that they are suspected, 
and therefore they shal! be 
ersecuted—that their do- 
ings are unknown, and 
therefore they shall be con- 
demned and ENSLAVED, 
and shall be pursued with 
fury and the force of a 
_ strong and unfeeling des- 
pot! 
Sooner than that dark day 
of bitterness should come, 
I would that these walls 
should perish ; that the 
solid granite of its foun- 
dation should moulder to 
ashes! Sooner than that 
the freedom which is now 
accorded to ws, should be 
lost in the overshadowing 
cloud of such national 
slavery as must come when 
the rulers of our country 
may dare to use such lan- 
guage and employ such 
force to its people. would 
that the green fieldswhich 
are now around us should 
become black and deso-| 
late; that the rich soil of 
our hills and valleys be 
turned to ashes; and that 
that noble population, 
which now subdues the 
earth with a freeman’s 
strength and willingness, 
be laid beneath it, that 
their bones may decay with 
those of their fathers, and 
their hearts be spared the 
agony of enduring the 
wretchedness ofthechange 


from Liberty to Despot-\* 


ism. But let us be assur- 
ed—and be strong in the 
faith—that that time may 
not—will not come. 


At every advance of our 
country in age, the diffu- 
sionof knowledge, and the 
moral sentiment of the 
people, are giving new 
strength to thegovernment; 
and while it may be said, 
almost without one word 
of qualification, that every 
thing around us and among 
us is improving, it may not | 


be pousreED, that the In- | itself, which are now eith-| 


stitution of masonry shall | 
stand safe and prosper- 
ous. 


And if prosperity shall 
cease to smile upon any of 
us, ifour wives and chil- 
dren become husbandless 
and fatherless, in the deso- 
lations with which they | 
may be visited by Provi-| 
dence, may the hope which | 
clings to the benevolent’ 
assurances of Masonry be 
confirmed into faith by its 


Zenerous benefactions. | 


The Dead Sea covers the 


Cities of the plain with its. 
bitter and waveless waters, can be more utterly with. | be but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous, |: 


slavery, or of bursting its 


I believe that the Institu- 
tion of Freemasonry ought 
no longer to exist! lemen- 
ting,as I most SINCERELY 
do, that I have ever been 
connected with it,and that | 
a voluntary assumption of 


its obligations has left me 
only the painful alterna-| 
tive, of submitting to its’ 


bones, and thus expos- 


ing myself to the reproach- 


| 
es of those who still 
here to it, and of those. 
also who believe that if, 


‘;to share his pleasures or 


Wherever Providence may | The members of the frater- 
directthe lot of the Ma- nity, who travel in our 
son; he will find brethren | country only, find diffi- | same solemn convictions of several years standing, he 
cult to make themselves afterwards pressed forward in honourable and success- 
alleviate his misfortunes. | intelligible to their breth- ful competiton for its highest distinctions; presided a 
Be this spot (the Lodge | '®” long time over its exercises; countenanced and en- 
room) sacred—sacred to couraged abl its vanities, and partook of all its ex- 
friendship, to charity,and It is vain, and worse than cesses! Well might he complain, as he did in the 
to every virtue; and while | to say, that Free-| Convention, that he was ‘conscience bound,” al- 
the fair arch above us pro- | ™@sonry Is a moral insti- though it is not easy to see, how the pressvre upon his 
= strikes at the conscience has been at all lightened. The facts seem 
abroad, letit never echo | 10% of every thing that to warrant the inference, that so long as Masonry had 
back one murmur of dis- | !* good; it breaks up the any thing to offer, which could gratify his ambition, or 
content, nor one word of |Steat cause of our coun- contribute to his advantage, he was friendly to its 
discord ; but be it filled|'Y, nd prostrates the | principles, however ‘‘contemptible,” and a partaker 
with the sober strains of siill greater cause of vir- in its exercises, however ‘“immoral,’’—but so soon 
exulting harmony; and as tue. It bids its members as he imagines the stream of popular favor to run a 
the ancient fathers and|¥™ te im the defence of different way, he is foremost to leap in, and swim with 
patriarchs—the holy men flagrant crimes, and to ‘the tide;--and should a counter current hereatier ap- 
and prophets of Judea— forbear from exposing to} pear, he may perhaps be seen in that also, swimming 
strove to raise from the violated law, and injured | back to the place of beginning. It is earnestly hoped 
altar an acceptable incense humanity, the felon orthe that whatever may be thought of Masonry, the public 
of their burnt offering to traitor, if they too are but | will never forget, that he who betrays one cause is 
heaven, so shall the craft of the fellowship of the | not a suitable person to intrust with another, — 

here, by the constant ex- craft. Surely its preten-| That Mr. Merrick is ‘tan ambitious tittle sprig of 
emplification of their prin- tions to virtue, and its’ the law,’"is not to be controverted. Popularity seems 
ciples—forever active, and self praised moralityis but | to be his god--the idol of his worship; and so long as 
verdant as their cassia—j the song of the Syren to the Masonic Institution could administer to this base 
send forth a nobler Frans allure; but when its vie-| passion—certainly base when perverted—-he was its 


its pretensions arrogant; its ceremonies and exercises 
indecent and immoral! !—Nay further ; with these 


it be not as exalted and |rance than the blood of he ve Sriends and now, when it has 
virtuous as it pretends, it. sacrifice, that the praise|''* ,“€@"'-"enaing oatis, stow upon him, when it is assailed without and with- 


is at least harmless and 


innocent. 
I can find consolation on-| 
ly inthe hope, that [ may) 


be the humble instrument. 
of attracting some por- 


tion of the public atten- 
tion to the great cause, 


which I trust will prosper. 
till the final overthrow 
and the utter extinction 
of Freemasonry shall be 
accomplished. 


It ought to be enough to 
insure its rejection, that it 
possesses neither precept 
nor principle peculiar to 


er necessary or useful. 


Wherever Freemasonry is 


thoroughly known and| 


candidly considered, it will 
never be pronounced a 
useful, philanthropic or 
charitable Institution, 


It arrogates to itself extra- 


ordinary wispom and 


firms that it is of itselfa 
science. proposition 


| 


| 


| 


‘are indebted for the origin of Masonry, that the heurt 


of masonry may be pro- and his mind is shackled | in, he traitorously abandons it, and leagues himself 
nounced in the solemn with apprehensions of its) with itsenemies! This is gratitude!-—this is honora- 
thanksgivings of the relie- daring and awful obliga- | ble!—it exhibits the puri y and moval strength of his 
ved, while the tongue does tions, it then carries rand principles! We know not to what cause to attribute 
still but feebly express the to deeds of darkness— this sudden change of sentiment: we know not whe- 
deeper gratitude of the shows him his brother and ther we ought to impeach the honesty of his motives 
heart. his companion in every act or the sanity of his mind; for it seems to us a moral 
of baseness and treachery | impossibility that any man, infuenced by honest mo- 
—bids him behold the as- | tives and having full possession of his intellectual pow- 
sasin’s dagger, yet reaking, ers, could be so regardiess of his character, so reck- 
in the blo d of its vio Jess of consequences, Will the people beleve that, 
lence, and watch the foul | afier having been acquainted with the pee 
conspiracy of his country’s | ten or twelve years, after having studied its principles, 
desolation,—-and then sti-| after having filled most of its othces, afier having eu- 
fles and overwhelms his| Jogized its character and solemnly commended it to 
mos) ‘anxious wish to speak | the protection of heaven —will the people believe, af- 
but a word for justice—| ter all this, that Mr. Mermck renounves the Institu- 
for patriotism—for human- | tion solely and truly because he thinks it bad, or be- 
ity—with menaces of the cause it is thought to be bud by a faction whose inter- 
dreadful vengeance of ma- | est it is to think so, and from whom he expects favor? 
sonic penalties, ‘That Mr. Merrick really thinks the Institution what 
he now represents it to be, we do not believe. But 
we do most religiously believe that he is influenced by 
| sinister motives; by the consideration that if he sets his 
'' sails before this political whirlwind, he may possibly 
hbpenioty to Rane tq. whom. we ' be blown into office: bat he is mistaken; the wind is 


| blowing the wrong way,and as certainly as he has 
j maght grow warm with gratitude to its author.”— | oharked upon this hazardous voyage, 80 certain it is 


Fersrol ot 1 t8me; he falsely aseers? that the principles | that he will be run ashore on the quicksands of infamy 
of Masonry are contemptible; its pretensions arro- | 144 destruction. The people cannot believe him when 
|mant; ite ceremonies and exercises trifiny, ludicrous, , he says he has just discovered that there is cause for 


| affair (in 1926)! "Ho felt | ment this fraternity may co-operate to the injury of 

Sana public interests, and even carry their influence into 
and could obtain no relief to his troubled mind but by - courts of justice to the injury of individuals:”” they can- 
these avowals! Yet,notwithstanding these solemn eon- ‘not believe that he has just made this discovery. They 
victions, he continued an active and zealous member 


: , ' will reason that if it be true, he knew it before, and 
of the fraternity, and passed through all its grades, | po, only avowed it at this time through fear of detec- 
from the degree of anentered apprentice to that of 


| tion. If Masonry exerts such an influence, he has 
Royal Arch Mason, and has bee:n successively, though — been for ten years actively engaged in giving strength 
unworthily loaded withall its honors, from the office || 


; and extension to that influence; if the principles of 
| of Junior Deacon of a lodge, to that of High Priest | Masonry be seditious, he has been for ten years ac- 
ofa Chapter—which last office he held about two | : 


, ‘tively engaged in spreading seditious sentiments in 
YEARS ago ! It is not more than four years since, ‘community. It is no palliation of the offence that he 
that we heard him in the Grand Chapter of this state, 


did not know them to be seditious: such an execuse is 
speak of Masanry in the highest terms of approbation; | only an impeachment of his own character for common 


that we saw him active mn promoting its interests, ear- t sense and discrimination. He may call himself a fool; 
nestly engaged in the discussion of questions tending ‘may recount the foolish transactions of his life, until 
to the general good of the institution; and at that ‘his hairs become grey, and his words true; and the 
time, his solemn convictions were upon him! If there people will still cal] his acts by their proper names,— 


To continue the parallel a little farther: Mr. Mer- 
rick in 1825,truly declared Masonry to bea GREAT 
SENEFACTION TO THE WORLD’’—and said, 
**it might indeed be s 


“ 


But the wrepom ofantiqui- out foundation. Mr. Merrick ought to have reflected that there is but | 

ty went not down with the one step from honor to infamy. If he has impru- th that he only act- 

Wisk to their tombs.— | It has been the custom of. dently taken that step, the consequences are upon le care not which character he ar- 
HAT has contended with the Fraternity to speak of himself. ed the fuol. 


desolation and oblivion, the venerable age of their | 
andthe survivaL or our Institution, and to boast | 


If Mr. Merrick claims credit for truth, we are to be- 
lieve, (in the language of another,) that while he was 


rogates to himself, so that he assumes that to which 
“he is justlyentitled. It is equally vain for him to talk 
‘of having been conscience bound, Of what kind of 


Institution proves that 


it has not CONTENDED IN 
VAIN. 


The antiquity of Masonry, 
and the extent to which it 
has reached, are matters’ 


KNOWLEDGE, which 
be doubied 


of ages, it has sustained its 
character, and its princi- 
ples, without change or 
modification. 
vestigations have 


fo antiyutly, 


that through the long lapse || penning and uttering the sentiment, “that Masonry 


Recent in- |! heaven, for the continuance of this blessing and curs- 


and disproved its claims |) sappress it; at these very moments, bis solemn con- 


was agreat bencfaction to the world ;” that the possessor to iniquity? Surely they must be peculiarly 
heart should grow rs pe with — = its author; {| elastic, and as susceptible of change as are the princi- 
while he :penned and uttered: the fervent iprayer to ‘ples of Pliny Merrick. In prematurely attempting to 


f materia!s is that conscience composed which binds its 


ied | ‘reach the goal of honorable’ distinction, it is our be- 
denied | ed the day in which, even our Ru/ers should dare to # lief that a Merrick has lost the path, and is now 
travelling onthe broad road to disreputable no'o~ 


| 
| 

| | 
if 
| 
| at 
| 
i 

| { 

| 

|| 
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THE WREATH. 


REFLECTOR. 


From the Boston Statesman. 
THE TWELVE MONTHS. 
Lo! my fair, the morning lazy 
Peeps abroad from yonder hill; 
Phoebus rises red and hazy— 
Frost has stopt the village mill. 


JANUARY 


FEBRUARY.....All around looks sad and dreary: 
Fast the flaky snow descends; 
And the snow birds seek for shelter, 
While the fleecy flocks are penn’d. 


MARCH....... wNow fierce Boreas rocks the cottage, 
And the showers in sleet distill — 
And pains rheumatic now invade us, 
While merrily runs the village mill. 


APRIL..............With pure delight our fancy roves 
O’er blooming fields and verdant 
groves—— 
The feather’d choir salutes the rising 
day, 


And joins all nature in the genial lay. | 


The sweets of May, the eye of morn. 
Sees the fields in verdure glow ; 
And trees in blooming life advanc’d, 
Make the heart with rapture glow. 


JUNE...........2:The rural nymphs and swains now 
dancing 

Round the haycock blithe and gay, 

In June’s prolific land rejoicing, 

Forget the early flowers of May. 


Serene the sky, while gentle breezes 
Softly fan the verdant mead— 
All but joyous scenes now ceases, 


Shepherds sound the vernal reed. 


AUGUST..........Now Ceres crowns the barns with | 


plenty, 
Joyful farmers view their store— 
Be happy men, let this content ye, 
Nor dread the winter storms no more. 


SEPTEMBER..Now loud Boreas sweeps the ocean, 
From New Zealand’s icy shore— 


With lowering sky, and clouds in mo- 
tion, 
_ Equinoctials fiercely roar. 


OCTOBER.......Now Pomona pours her treasure, 
Leaves autumnal strew the ground, 
Plenty crowns the market measure, 
While the mill runs briskly round. 


NOVEMBER...Now the giddy rites of Comus 


|| rapidly towards the tomb-—-he looks back upon the 


Crowd the hunter’s dear delight— 
Ah! the year is flitting from us, 
Bleak the day, and drear the night. 


DECEMBER...Bring more wood, and set the glasses— 
Join my friends, our Christmas cheer: | 
Come along, and kiss the lasses— 
** Christmas comes but once a year.’’ 
H. D. W. 


If astrong attachment to a particular subject, 
a total ignorance of every other, an eagerness to 
mtroduce that subject upon all occasions, and a 
confirmed habit of declaiming upon it without 
either wit or discretion, be the marks of a_pedan- 
tic character, as they certainly are, it belengs to 
the illiterate as well as the learned; and St.James’s 
itself may boast of producing as arrant pedants as 
were ever sent forth from a college.-[ B. Thornton. 


Rapipiry or tims. Swiftly glide our years-- 
they follow each other like the waves of the 
ocean. Memory calls up the persons we once 
knew, the scenes in which we once were actors-- 
they appear before the mind like the phantoms of 
a night vision. Behold the boy, rejoicing in the 
gaiety of hissoul ; the wheels of time cannot 
inove too rapidly for him--the light of hope dan- 
ces inhis eye--the smiles of expectation play up- 
on his lip—he looks forward to long years of joy 
to come—his spirit burns within him when he 
hears of great men and mighty deeds—-he wants 
to be a man--he longs to mount the hill of ambi- 
tion, to tread the path of honor, to hear the shout | 
of applause. Look at him again--he is now in 
the meridian of life—care has stamped its wrinkle 
upon his brow—disappointment has dimmed the 
lustre of h’s eye--sorrow has thrown its gloom up- 
on his countenance—he looks back upon the wak-| 
ing dreams of his youth, and sighs for their futility 
--each revolving year seems to diminish some- 
thing from his little stock of happiness, and he 
discovers that the season of youth, when the pulse 
of anticipation beats high, is the only season of 
enjoyment. Who is he of the aged locks ? His 
form is bent and totters--his footsteps move more 


past—his days appear to have been few, and he 


confesses that they were evil—the magnificence 


the great is to him vanity--the hilarity of youth, 
folly--he considers how soon the gloom of death 
must overshadow the one---and d.sappointment 
‘end the other—the world presents little to attract, 


nothing to delight him-—-still, however, 


/ would linger in it--still he would lengthen out h’s 
| days--though, of ‘ beauty’s bloom,” of ‘ fancy’s 
‘flash,’ of ‘*music’s breath,” he is forced to ex- 
claim, **f have no pleasure in them.” A few 
‘years of infirmity, inanity and pain, must consign 
him to idiocy or the grave-—yet this was the gay, 
the generous, the high souled boy, who beheld his 
ascending path of life strewed with flowers with- 
outathorn, Such is human life--but such cannot 
be the ultimate destinies of man. 


In proportion that credulity is a more peaceful | 
possession of the mind than curiosity, so far pre- 
‘ferable is that wisdom which converses about the 
‘surface, tothat pretended philosophy which enters 
‘intothe depth of things, and then comes back 
gravely with informations and discoveries, that in 
the inside they are good for nothing.-- [ Swift. 


How often at our theatie, has the tear of sym- 
pathy and burst of laughter been repre sed by a 
malignant species of pride,refusing approbation to 
the author and actor, and renouncing society with 
the audience.—-[Smollet. 


In tragedy ,the poet who flourished in the scene, 


ANT DILUVIAN ANTIQUITIES, 
HIS DAY published, by Monroe & Francis 
Washington stréet, 
ANTEDILUVIAN ANTIQUITIES, Translated by an 
American Traveller in the East. Vol. I. 


Price $1, 
‘¢ The translator, renouncing all remuneration for his 


'| labours, for the use of a large sum of money advanced 


for the publication, and for his personal expenses, an. 
thorizes, Messrs. Munroe & Francis to distribute the en- 
tire profits of the sale among the ‘ Dorcas Societies 
and other Charities,’ which are superintended by La- 
dies, in Boston and its vicinity, as a mite for the relief 
of the poor from the ‘ Three giants, Winter, Old Age, 
and Poverty.’ It is intended that the second volume 
shall be published on the next * May-day of the Mus. 
es.’ Itis postponed until next spring, that it may be 
embellished with beautiful engravings of antediluvian 
scenery. Two volumes of this work, and one of ‘Vj. 
cissitudes of Life, Letters of the age,’ may appear, i 
called for by the public voice, in all the year 1830,— 
Should the name of the euthor become public, these 
works will be suspended. But the confidence of the 
‘ translator’ of the one, and ‘author’ of the other, in 
, the honor and caution of his classical friends, equal is 
possible to his respect and esteem for them, remains 
‘unabated.’ Nov 14 


LYNN MINERAL SPRING HOTEL. 

| pae subscriber begs leave to acquaint his friends 
| and the public, that he has taken charge of that 
, delightful Summer retreat, the establishment of the 
/ LYNN MINERAL SPRING, which it will be his ob- 
ject to render a genteel and pleasant resort for Boar- 
ders, Parties of Pleasure, transient visitors, &c., 

The salubrious qualities of the waters of this cele- 
brated Spring—the beaut:ful Pond adjoining the House, 
abounding with Fish of various descriptions, and sur- 


‘rounded by the most romantic scenery—a fine Sail 
Boat, and every convenience for fishing—a Bathing 


\ 


establishment on the margin of the Pond, where the 
/cold or warm bath may at any time be taken—the 
pleasant situation of the House, with its comfortable 
and well furnished apartments—are attractions for 
those in pusuit of health or recreation, which are 
‘rarely exceded, if equalled in any part of the country. 
fs As the subscriber has had much experience, and 
.is well known as the keeper of a Public House, it is un- 
necessary for him to promise any thing more, than that 
‘his utmost exertions will be used to give satisfaction te 
all who may favor him with their patronage. 
JABEZ W. BARTON. 


| 

| THe AMAKAN'TH;: 

OR, MASONIC GARLAND. 
(FPPHE AMARANTH isa monthly publication of 32 
octavo pages.—lIt is devoted exclusively to the in- 
_terests of the Masonic Institution: Its pages are f 'ed 
' with Historical Essays, Biographical Sketches of e.ni- 
nent Masons ; Illustrative, Controversial, Anecdotal 
, and Miscellaneous Matter; Eulogies, Addresses, Intel- 
‘ligence, Poetry, &c. &c. The whole comprising a 
| greater mass and variety of interesting and useful mat- 
ter (to Lodges and members) than can be found 
‘any other Masonic work, of its size, ever published. 
The terms are TWO DOLLARS a year, m advance 


MOORE & SEVEY. 
HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY. 


is damned in the ruelle; nay more, is not esteemed 
a good poet, by those who see and hear his extrava- 
gancies with delight. ‘They are a sort of stately 
fustian and lofty childishness. Nothing but na- 
ture can give a sincere pleasure: where that is not 


imitated, ’tis grotesque painting; the fine woman 
ends in a fish’s tail.--[ Dryden. 


ADVERTISE MENTS. 


MNGRAVING. 
yy Liam F. STRATTON, Engraver in general, 
respectfully informs the public that his room for 


UST published, the History of the Maso nic Institu 
tion, from its origin to the present time, embracin- 


J 


} a sketch of the introduction and progress of Masonry in 


'the United States. The price is $1 a single copy; $10 
|a dozen ; $5 half dozen. It is handsomely printed an 
bound and lettered, and will be forwarded to any part 
of the United States, on the reception of the amount of 
the nuinber of copies ordered, (in current money, post 
yaid). If, however, they are ordered to be forwarded 
| by mail, it will be necessary that they should be seat 
| merely folded and stitched ; in which ease the postage 
will be small. ‘ 
§G- Orders, addressed ‘ Moore & Sevey, Boston,’ will 
meet with prompt attention, 


the above business is No 38,Court-st,a few doors above 
the old Court house, where engraving will be neatly 
executed in all its various branches, viz. Maps, Charts, 
Heads of bills, professional and visiting Cards, Bills ot 
Exchange, Notes of hand, Frontispieces and Title Pa 

ges for publications, Labels, Door Plates of all pat- 
terns and prices, Stencils, Seals for corporations, socie- 
ties,&c. Marking of every description, and Copper- 
plate Printing attended to. Every attention given to 


| The above work may be had at the Bookstores of R 
'P. & C. Williams ; Richardson & Lord, and Marsh § 


| Capen, this city ; and of E. Bliss, 111 Broadway, New 


York. 


REV. MR. ENERSON’S LETTER 

To the members of the Genesee Consociation, N. 
Y¥.—together with an Explanatory Communicatio® 
addressed to a friend in Reading, Mass. For sale @ 
the Bookstore of R. P. & C. Williams, Cornhill-square- 


allfavors. Coffin Pates furnished at short notice. 


| Price 6 cents. 


| 


| 


